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not allow her to be put away. And in the following year this
particular trouble was removed from Catherine by the birth
of a son, born at Fontainebleau, who was named Francis
after his grandfather. Between 1543 and 1555 she had ten
children, three of these died in infancy, but of the remaining
seven, four were sons, three of whom (Francis, Charles, and
Henry) in turn sat on the throne of France, and three daugh-
ters, Elizabeth, who married Philip II of Spain, Claude, who
married the Duke of Lorraine, and Marguerite, who married
Henry of Navarre.

In 1547, when Catherine was twenty-eight, and had been
married fourteen years, Francis I died, and her husband
became Henry II of France. This intensified for Catherine
both of the evils which she had borne so long in prudent and
dignified silence, but with an aching heart. The supposed
insult to France in her person, great at her marriage, and
greater still when she became the Dauphine, seemed to the
French greatest of all now that she was Queen of France;
consequently her unpopularity with the people became more
pronounced than ever.

But still more than this did Henry's exaltation to the throne
increase that which was the chief sorrow of Catherine's life.
Henry was now twenty-nine, and no longer dull and stupid
as he had been as a youth. Though often given to depression,
and fonder of hunting and pleasure than of attending to the
affairs of his kingdom, his character had strengthened and
improved; and Catherine secretly loved him intensely, though
he did not in the least return her affection. It is the opinion
of all authorities that the one real passion of Catherine's life
was for Henry; but he himself (stated by one of tho Prot-
estant writers of the time to be "intoxicated by that baggage,
Diane") never either appreciated it, or was even aware of it.
And his accession began the great triumph of "Diane de
Poictiers, the beautiful huntress, she whom Jean Goujon
has sculptured, nude and triumphant, embracing with marble